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Geography Offerings in Universities 
and Colleges of the United States 


EOGRAPHY OFFERINGS in colleges and 

universities are intended to accomplish several 

purposes. Among the factors which have influenced 
the offerings in geography are: 

(1) To answer specific demand for service courses 
to meet requirements for teacher education, business 
administration, etc.; 

(2) To provide an all-round training for majors 
in geography; 

(3) To give technical courses for particular fields, 
for example, cartography and meteorology; 

(4) To supply needs for orientation courses and 
general cultural education; 

(5) To answer local requests such as for a course 
dealing with the home area; and 

(6) To meet special interest on the part of the 
teachers in certain subjects. 


Instructional Location of Geography 


In colleges that have not established a depart- 
ment in the subject, geography is taught in a variety 
of associations. A few universities have schools 
of geography, notably Clark and Virginia. Separate 
departments of geography number over 100 and 
the trend is for them to increase. Among the 1,015 
colleges surveyed, about 1 in 10 has a department of 
geography, and 1 in 6 teaches geography. 

Geography was often begun as an adjunct of 
geology or of economics and business. When 
allied with geology, the courses in geography tend 
to emphasize the physical and climatic phases of 
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the subject. When geography is expanded from 
economics and business, the offerings tend to 
emphasize the social and commercial applications. 
Where no department of geography exists, there is 
often a combined department of geology and 
geography. The subject is also found in depart- 
ments of social science, especially in the colleges of 
education. Several teachers colleges include geog- 
raphy in a department of earth science. If only 
a few geography courses are given, they are apt to 
be listed in the economics or commerce departments. 
Education departments may offer geography for 
teachers. Other departments offering geography 
courses include sociology, history, physical science, 
biology, government, and anthropology. 

For administrative purposes more than three out of 
five institutions of higher learning classify geography 
as a social science, about one-fifth as a physical 
science, and the others as both a physical and a social 
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science. In Northwestern University, courses are 
classified into human geography and physical geog- 
raphy. Students enrolling in the former group can 
meet the requirements for social science, and in the 
latter case they can fulfill the physical science re- 
quirements for the bachelor’s degree. In the field 
of general education there have been introduced 
recently integrated courses in geography, history, 
and government, and a trend may develop in this 
direction. 

Geography lends itself readily to interdepartmental 
cooperative courses and integrated seminars. A few 
such are offered. For example, a course at Yale 
University for students in international relations 
consists of principles of geography with stress on 
political illustrations. Some colleges permit the 
major for a bachelor’s degree to be earned in two 
fields, one of which may be geography. 


Curricula in Geography 


Economic geography and a first course called ele. 
ments of geography, or by some other suitable title, 
are the most widely taught of the college courses in 
the subject. The offerings in some departments of 
geography are divided into human and physical 
geography. Other departments classify their work 
in geography into regional, systematic, and technique 
courses. That scheme is followed in this paper and 
the same organization is used for the statistics given 
in the accompanying tables. 


Regional Geography 


Regional courses, usually descriptive of continents, 
are the core of most geography curricula in the 257 
institutions of higher learning offering a major o 
minor for the bachelor of arts degree in geography, 
In descending order of frequency the continental 


Table 1.—Regional geography in colleges and universities which offer at least majors or minors in geography 


[Figures are for number of colleges offering subjects listed] 
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“ a World North Sub-Div. | Caribbean South Sub-D. 
fachelor | or hemi: | america | 4Nomt, | Middle | america | Barove | of Barn 
graduate 
work in 
geography 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Universities regularly offering graduate courses in geog- 
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Other colleges and universities giving major or minor in 
geography for the bachelor degree____..-.----------- 84 35 80 15 11 76 70 1) 
I nina c:ncahomiwncinhuniowadinabinnetan 126 60 123 6 16 118 109 j 
SN oe inal cast danndioadkidiensssadiebay 11 7 9 0 2 8 9 0 
ee ae a eee eee ee ee ea 257 119 247 35 49 237 223 4) 
Seminar nil 
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1 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 1 

Universities regularly offering graduate courses in geog- 
| EE ES eS ee TE NO Fa 34 18 11 17 7 8 32 H 

Other colleges and universities giving major or minor in 
geography for the bachelor degree____-.-.--.-------- 56 17 7 13 12 11 9 i 
EAT AR AT AT OE 95 5 6 29 23 20 4 8 
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REAR eae eon ae 189 41 24 61 43 39 46 iW 
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studies offered in these schools are: North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia 
(table 1). North America, in about half of the coi- 
leges, is limited to the United States and Canada 
(Anglo-America) Also in about half of these insti- 
tutions the name Latin or Hispanic America, which in- 
cludes Mexico, is used for the course instead of South 
America. About one-fifth of these colleges list a 
course on Caribbean or Middle America, and less 
than one-sixth offer the Pacific as an area. The 
Polar Regions are taught in two universities, Vir- 
ginia and Minnesota. The Mediterranean Region is 
taught in 13 colleges, and geography of the Holy 
Land as a distinct course in 6. Outlying possessions of 
the United States is a subject in five colleges. Nearly 
half of the colleges offer world geography or regions 
of the world, usually as a survey course. A few split 
world geography into courses on the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres, and even fewer offer the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The geography of the home State is offered by 55 
percent of the colleges and universities giving majors 
or minors in geography. Courses are taught on three 
regions of the United States: the South, the Pacific 
Northwest, and New England ir descending order of 
frequency. 

Many universities with graduate work in geog- 
raphy give courses on subdivisions of continents, but 
few such courses are given in colleges which offer 
only a small amount of work in geography. Com- 
mon divisions for Europe are: Northwest, Southern, 
and East or Southeast. In Asia separate courses on 
Japan, China, India, Malaysia, and the Near East 
are sometimes listed. Large departments of geog- 
taphy commonly afford opportunity for special work 
on selected continents in courses listed under re- 
search, seminars, and problems. Of 36 leading col- 
leges giving graduate work in geography, 32 offer 
advanced courses in regional geography of con- 
tinents, but such opportunities are few at the under- 
graduate level. 


Technique Courses 


Technique courses (table 2) in geography are 
principally: Cartography, map interpretation, geo- 
graphy in education or methods in geography, and 
field courses, including practice in field mapping. 
The majority of the large departments of geography 
in colleges offer courses in cartography, map reading, 
and field work. Geography methods courses are 
offered more frequently in teacher-training institu- 
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tions than in the liberal arts colleges and universities 
because this course is given for the benefit of teachers. 
The technical courses in aerial photography or photo- 
grametry or both are given by a few institutions in- 
cluding Harvard, Pennsylvania State College, Michi- 
gan State College, Hunter College, and University of 
California, Berkeley. Map intelligence is taught at 
Northwestern and Syracuse Universities. Harvard 
University has a school of Geographical Exploration, 
largely concerned with mapping. The University of 
California, Berkeley, offers a course in map history 


Table 2.—Technique courses in geography in 257 
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and map appreciation, mainly devoted to a collection 
of early maps. Military geography is occasionally 
offered, but the armed forces prefer to train their 
own specialists rather than encourage universities to 
do that job for them. Topographic mapping is 
frequently offered at universities but usually is given 
in the geology department. 

Field courses offered for group instruction include 
field mapping techniques, field camps, and field 
travel. Field camps lasting 3 or 4 weeks, which 
give intensive practice of field mapping methods in 
geography, are operated by Clark, Northwestern, 
and Syracuse Universities. 
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Systematic Courses Courses in physiography, geomorphology, and physio. | 'P 
Systematic courses in geography are divided into graphic regions of the United States are often given “ 
(1) the physical and biological, like physiography, in the department of geology with credit in geography Aa 
meteorology, climatology, and plant geography, and allowed for them. Alluvial morphology is the title (Es 
(2) the cultural or human, which includes conserva- Of a course at Louisiana State University. Ad- "94 
tion, political geography, historical geography of the | vanced courses in air mass analysis and physical . 
United States, urban geography, and land utilization, | meteorology are infrequently given by departments } 8°° 
Beginning courses in meteorology, climatology, of geography. Sometimes they are given by separate 
and physiography are widely taught (table 3). | departments as at the University of Washington and 
Table 3.—Physical systematic courses in geography in 257 institutions - 
[Figures are for number of colleges offering subjects listed] 
Colleges 
offering 
minor for y Advance ‘ : Physiog- | Physiog- a 
HiGecer | ‘cheer’ | sobuy | cueyer | seus’ | corrty | ‘Unites | "Wal 
graduate climate States — 
work in 
— Univ 
1 2 3 4 5 8 7 8 9 fo 
mi 
Universities regularly offering graduate courses in geog- Colle 
EERE SERRE SS ae ace Sa ee 36 19 28 7 7 12 1 1] Negr 
Other colleges and universities giving major or minor in 
geography for the bachelor degree. __...-.----------- 84 40 30 4 1 34 14 | 
OR isco ia ikkcnnecccinndcdenesmoes 126 78 47 0 0 58 6 — 
Ec Randcndamannnakbeninaewhenedt 11 2 2 0 0 5 0 0 
EE ES TE ee 237} 139] 107; g| 109) 2 | Aig 
THE 
University of California, Los Angeles, or in certain | Urban geography or trade centers or both and land ot 
professional schools like Massachusetts Institute of _utilization are common subjects in universities and J .. 
Technology and California Institute of Technology. occasionally offered in other types of schools (table Div; 
Physiologic climatology is taught at Johns Hopkins 4). Other subjects offered by several institutions J ¢._ 
University, and courses in agricultural climatology are: Industrial geography, manufacturing geography, A 
and microclimatology are listed at the University of | commercial products, or other courses in advanced stn 
Oklahoma. economic geography; transportation, ocean trade ine 
Biogeography is not taught extensively. One routes, or airways; soils, and agricultural geography. tpea 
college and a few universities offer plant geography, | Courses named human or cultural geography are] ..... 
two give animal geography, and Clark University —_ usually pointed toward the undergraduate but some f , ., 
lists “‘Life Zones and Regions” besides biogeography. times are geared for the graduate level as at the club 
Sometimes courses in plant ecology are available to | University of Michigan, Louisiana State University, popt 
geography students from departments of botany. and the University of California, Los Angeles. } ,,;. 
At the University of California, Berkeley, several Anthropology is taught in a few geography depart J 444. 
students are working on theses in the field of geo- ments, for example Louisiana State. fair 
graphical botany. Southern Methodist University Courses offered by one or more institutions include: lnte 
offers a course in “Forest Geography,” while “The Frontiers in geography (Chicago), population prob | 74. 
Grasslands” is taught at the University of Kansas lems or demography (Clark and Maryland), cultural sciet 
City. geography of North America (Michigan), problems ™ 
The cultural systematic courses in geography most of colonial geography (Maryland), problems o k | 
generally offered are: Conservation, political geog- tropical life (Johns Hopkins), soil and land use ia we 
raphy, and historical geography of the United States. humid equatorial regions (Johns Hopkins), geog direc 
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raphy factors in cultural evolution (Ohio State), 
geography of settlement (Northwestern), geography 
of agriculture (Penn State), strategic materials 
(Eastern Washington College of Education), geog- 
raphy of minerals (Penn State, Northwestern, and 
Kansas), race and culture (Columbia), mountain 
geography (Washington at Seattle), geographic 


aspects of world peace (Missouri), recreational land 
use (Michigan State College), geography of the 
Rocky Mountains (Colorado State College, Greeley), 
river systems of the world (St. Louis University), 
water resources (University of Denver), and numer- 
ous others that represent special interest of the 
teacher or the location of the institution. 


Table 4.—Cultural systematic courses in geography in 257 institutions 


[Figures are for number of colleges and universities] 
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High School Science Service at Oklahoma 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA has recently estab- 
lished a new service for public school teachers of 
science, planned through a university-wide advisory 
committee and administered through its Extension 
Division. It is called the High School Science 
Service of the University of Oklahoma. 

At present, the services provided for public school 
science teachers include technical reference and 
consultant service in both science and education; 
speakers’ services in science areas; loan libraries of 
science ‘textbooks, workbooks, and courses of study; 
a monthly bulletin of science teaching and science 
club information in Oklahoma; and a_ weekly 
popular science radio program presented by the 
university’s station. Additional activities to be 
added during the next school year include a science 
fair to be held in conjunction with the University 
Interscholastic Meet late in the spring semester, a 
l-day science teachers’ conference, and a series of 
science leaflets providing items of continuing interest 
to science teachers, such as museum techniques, 
keys for classification of local flora and fauna, and 
directions for construction of apparatus. 
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The long-range purposes of the High School 
Science Service are: (1) To assist in the improve- 
ment of general education in science in Oklahoma 
through the development of services for and bases 
of interaction between teachers and science clubs in 
the public schools and the science organizations of 
the university and other State and national science 
organizations. (2) To assist in the location and 
identification of young people of promising scientific 
interests and capabilities at the earliest possible time 
in their school careers. (3) To develop an improved 
university program for the education of prospective 
and in-service science teachers in the public schools. 





National Academy of Sciences Meeting 


Tue Nationat Acapemy oF Sciences will meet on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of California, 
November 15-17. The group will visit the Stanford 
campus on November 18. 

The Academy was established by an act of 
Congress in 1863 for the purpose of advising the 
Government on scientific matters. It now has a 
membership of nearly 400 representatives of the 
various fields of science. 
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Higher Education in Uruguay 


HE UNIVERSITY OF THE REPUBLIC, in 

Montevideo, is Uruguay’s only recognized in- 
stitution of higher education. It is also one of the 
few universities in the world—perhaps the only one— 
which provide free instruction to nationals and 
foreigners alike in all its schools. Maintained by the 
State, it enjoys almost complete autonomy and is 
jealous of its traditionally democratic orientation 
and its academic freedom. As a national institution 
it alone is authorized to provide the training required 
for licensure in the various professions, and its 
graduates are held in high esteem throughout. Latin 
America. 


Preuniversity Education 

Uruguay is the only country in Latin America 
which has no Indian population. Its approximately 
two and a third million people are largely of Spanish 
descent, with small percentages of English, French, 
Italian, and German extractions. 

Various articles of the National Constitution point 
up the traditional confidence of the Uruguayans in 
the values of education. Article 40 declares that 
“the education of the children for their fullest 
physical, mental and social development is the right 
and duty of the parents” and provides for financial 
aid to families with numerous offspring. Article 59 
guarantees freedom of instruction, prohibits Govern- 
ment intervention except in matters pertaining to 
hygiene, morality, security, and public order, and 
gives the parents the right to choose the teachers or 
schools for their children’s education. Article 60 
exempts from national and municipal taxation all 
private schools which provide free tuition for a 
certain number of students, and Articles 61 and 62 
make elementary education compulsory and instruc- 
tion at all levels and of all kinds completely gra- 
tuitous. 

In general, education in Uruguay follows the 
pattern commonly found in Latin American Re- 
publics. Six years of elementary school precede the 
6-year secondary school, which is divided into a 
4-year general course and a 2-year upper course that 
is differentiated according to the University school 


*Senior Specialist in Latin American Education, Office of 
Education. Dr. Ebaugh has traveled extensively in Latin Amer- 
ican countries and studied their educational systems. 
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to be entered. Teacher and vocational education 
are at secondary level. A more or less independent 
and autonomous national council regulates each 
level, elementary and teacher education being 
grouped together and vocational education being 
set apart from regular secondary. 


The University of the Republic 

The University of the Republic was created by a 
law of June 11, 1833, 5 years after independence was 
achieved. The original staff consisted of two 
professors each in medicine and religion and one 
each in Latin, philosophy, mathematics, and political 
economy. After functioning in a promising manner 
since its beginnings, it was officially inaugurated 
July 18, 1849. The institution was regulated by 
the National Council of Secondary and Higher 
Education until 1935, when the secondary schools 
were placed under the direction of a separate body. 

Today the University is a state institution with 10 
Faculties or Schools, each of which functions more 
or less independently under the direction of a dean 
and a Faculty Council made up of representatives 
of the teachers, professional graduates, and students. 
The Faculty Council has charge of the internal 
administration of the Faculty. A Central University 
Council, composed of the dean and a Council member 
of each Faculty and presided over by the Rector of 
the University, is the highest authority and estab 
lishes the broad policies and practices of the Uni 
versity as a whole. For the discussion of special 
problems and emergencies, all administrative per 
sonnel, professors, and students convene in 
a Claustral Assembly. 

The main building of the University houses the 
offices of administration and the Faculties of Law 
and Economic Sciences. Other Faculties are dit 
tributed in various sections of the Capital, several of 
them in handsome, spacious new buildings com 
structed especially for their needs. The School of 
Agriculture occupies an imposing building in Sayago, 
one of the most picturesque sections of Montevideo. 
Special lectures, demonstrations, research, and 
discussions are carried on in institutes maintained 
by six of the Faculties. 

Each Faculty has its own library. The National 
Library, presently located in the Law School, is if 
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the process of moving its more than 200,000 volumes 
to its new, specially constructed quarters across the 
street from the University Administration Building. 
There are also the Artigas-Washington Library, the 
Education Museum, the Legislative Palace Library, 
and a number of museums of great educational value. 
Some 200,000 readers patronize these institutions 
annually; but university students use them more for 
study, in lieu of purchasing textbooks, than for 
independent research. 


Admission Requirements 


Completion of the 6-year secondary school with 
appropriate specialization in the last 2 years and 
successful: performance in the examinations for the 
baccalaureate diploma are required for admission 
to all university schools except the new School of 
Humanities and Sciences, for which there are as 
yet no entrance requirements. Medicine, pharmacy, 
industrial chemistry, dentistry, and veterinary sci- 
ence all require the same program in the upper 
secondary school. Law, notary public, economics, 
engineering, surveying, architecture, and agriculture 
each require a different program. ‘Three hours 
a week of philosophy in both years are required 
by all Faculties. Three hours a week in literature 
in both years are required by all except engineering, 
surveying, and agriculture, which require only 1 
year. At least 1 year of English, 3 hours a week, is 
required by all but architecture. In general, it 
may be said that completion of the 6-year secondary 
school program in Uruguay corresponds roughly to 
graduation from an accredited high school in the 
United States. 


Staff 


Instruction is provided by approximately 500 
teachers. About 50 devote full time to their Univer- 
ity work; the rest are professional men who give a 
few hours a week to teaching, primarily for the 
prestige attached. There are full or titular professors, 
substitutes, and various types of assistants. Full 
professors and substitutes are generally required to 
hold a university degree and to have published signifi- 
tant contributions in their respective fields. Salaries 
are paid according to the number of hours taught or 
on duty a week. 


hstuctional Method 


The lecture is the accepted instructional method, 
but laboratory exercises are increasingly emphasized, 
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especially by professors who have had training in 
the United States. Much latitude is given to the 
professors in their teaching, but laboratory equip- 
ment is meager and demonstration by the professor 
has not yet given way to independent experimenta- 
tion by the students. Notes are taken copiously 
in the lecture periods and during laboratory demon- 
strations, and they are supplemented by additional 
notes jotted down upon closer examination of ap- 
paratus (in chemistry, physics, etc.) and of specimens 
(in biology, botany, zoology, natural history, bacteri- 
ology, etc.). 

In general, the same philosophy of thorough cover- 
age of the various curricular materials obtains in all 
University schools. Practical exercises, written 
assignments, and regular class attendance (at least 
80 percent of the scheduled hours) are common 
requirements. Examinations are usually held only 
at the end of the year, but a few professors have 
introduced the “quiz section” and even objective 
tests at intervals through the year. Final examina- 
tions are given by examining boards of three to five 
members and are said to be very difficult; many 
students are obliged to remain in the University 
longer than the number of years required by the 
various Faculties. 


Degrees Conferred 


All courses at the University of the Republic are 
required, except in the new Faculty of Humanities 
and Sciences which began to function in 1945, and 
in which students may elect at will from numerous 
courses in philosophy, letters, science, languages, 
social studies, art, and music. The other Faculties 
take the position that the secondary school provides 
all the cultural background necessary for the various 
professions. Consequently, there is no provision for 
the study of the liberal arts in the old-line university 
schools. Throughout the various degree courses the 
programs of study are confined exclusively to the 
subject matter of the particular profession, and there 
are no electives. Only in the Faculty of Law and 
Social Sciences are there subjects that are not 
specifically professional—sociology, political econ- 
omy, and finance—and these are taught with a 
strong law-school bias. 

The accompanying table shows the degrees granted 
by the various Faculties, with the length of the 
required course and the 1946 enrollment. 
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Faculties, enrollments, degrees, and length of courses 
in the University of the Republic of Uruguay 








Length of | Enroll- 

Faculty and degrees course ment 

(years) 1946 
Ti NE OU on nl nunclacesconsen 3, 292 
Doctor in law and social sciences - - - -- \ ig See een Be 
Notary public. ......-.------------- 5 rere 
Doctor 19 Ginplomacy..............<..- yp RS 
RAS a EL eee ae Aen e Te 1, 865 
Doctor-eurgeoe...................-- OMe ietigs 
eo eee eee ee 
i, EEE EEE HER TN 1, 562 
Pharmaceutical chemist..........---- eed eee 
Industrial chemist... ...............- da slxce 
Doctor in chemistry..........----.-- yy 
Economics and administration.........--.|-.-----.-- 350 

Doctor in economics and administra- 

EE ARR Se ae <p pee: Caen 
Public accountant... .......<....... GO tscue ids 
SS a, cag a, SES eee 

BR Ria REO SRE SIR RG A, Sal aR 
as bie kn cadsnnisdabatbicdadinupié 376 
ETL Th ee 
Industrial (mechanical) engineer------ it gee Ae: 
UR ee os cpkin cele cenes Bi ccatens 
| ETS TERE Aamen ser 316 
Doctor in odontology..........------ Sf Ta Sat 
tiie cures cndh cagentctidn thatndondocs 317 
Eh eS |) ee 
ie Sidnnt on pancnenbstiase ananege 139 
Agricultural engineer_-__.......------ _ | eee 
ins al theeeindpienenieeenbenen 
Ie os eae ae eee aleeee mate 
Vetomasy Geeter.................... _) See 
NEOTEL CO OEE, TE 
TEE SERIES aN 











1 Requires only an entrance examination, not the baccalaureate, for admission. 


Student Activities 


In each Faculty a student association is represented 
on the Faculty council and otherwise takes an active 
interest in administrative affairs. Practically all of 
these organizations publish their own journals, to 
report school activities and discuss matters of special 
significance in their respective professions. A re- 
view called Renacimiento (Renaissance) has been 
issued for several years and is considered the national 
student organ, although there is actually no national 
federation of University students. As is common 
throughout Latin America, the students are politi- 
cally minded and register their disapproval of policy 
and practices by strikes. 

There are no dormitories in any of the University 
schools. Students live at home or with relatives 
or find lodging in the numerous boarding houses in 
the capital. As there is no student center where 
members of the various schools may convene, meet- 
ings are generally held in the halls of the individual 
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schools. ‘This accounts in large measure for the lack 
of a University spirit, common to all Faculties. 

The University of the Republic makes no provision 
for student participation in physical education and 
sports, but many of the students are members of one 
or more of the some 500 clubs in Montevideo, which 
offer athletic activity and games of all kinds. Foot. 
ball (Rugby) is by far the most popular sport, and 
spectators frequently fill the 70,000 capacity Monte 
video Stadium. 


Support 

Financial support of the University of the Re 
public is mainly in the form of an annual appropria- 
tion in the national budget. For the year 1946 the 
distribution was as follows: 


Pesos 
Administration and general services. ........-.-- 153, 508.0 
Faculty of— 
I iii ck viiiic ntcntatiiinn taddanains 350, 020.6 
OE oe TIE RT Om 140, 280.0 
Economics and Administration-......._---- 94, 774.4 
Law and Social Sciences. _.....-.---------- 138, 346.0 
CE RESELL ED Ty ie 213, 620.0 
NN Sc AUS Oe 1, 660, 164.0 
I ie tis dtinadininnahint 196, 284.72 
Chemistry and Pharmacy.........-.-.----- 207, 604.0 
I i ia sie aac inal ie tnt 151, 263. % 
I al 56, 900.0 


1 One peso equals $0.64 in United States money. 


Other funds come from donations; income from 
property and services; examination, degree, evalu 
tion, and other fees; sales of publications; and similar 
sources. 


University Calendar 


Each Faculty determines for itself the dates d 
the opening and closing of the academic year. In 
general, however, classes start in the middle d 
March and terminate about the first of November, 
with short vacation periods in July (winter), Sep 
tember (spring), and Holy Week. Many of the 
regular classes are scheduled in the late afternow 
and at night, for the convenience of the many pr 
fessors and students who engage in remuneratift 
occupations during the working day. 


Foreign Students 


Students from foreign countries, with whith 
Uruguay has signed treaties covering the question d 
credit transfer, are required to present official certit 
icates or transcripts of work completed; whereupm# 
they are placed accordingly. Students from othe 
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foreign countries must have their educational cre- 
dentials evaluated by the National Council of 
Secondary Education and are generally required to 
pass an examination in Uruguayan history. In 
subjects taught in the secondary schools of Uruguay 
but lacking in the foreign student’s transcript, ex- 
aminations must also be passed. The same pro- 
cedure is employed in the case of foreign students 
who have completed some university studies, but 
the evaluations and examinations necessary are 
handled by the individual Faculty directive board. 
North American students desiring to take work 
at the University of the Republic are admitted for 
one or more courses (subjects) upon presentation of 
prima facie proof of adequate preparation. On 
satisfactory completion of the course or courses, a 
certificate is issued. United States college credit 
may be transferred to Uruguay, provided the 
Faculty council is satisfied that the work completed 
in the United States corresponds to work required 
of degree students at the Uruguayan University. 
Because of the highly specialized character of Uni- 
versity studies in all years of a degree course, many 
of the subjects included in the program may properly 
be regarded as of graduate level in the United 
States. In other words, a student who completes a 
j-year course in architecture, for example, has com- 
pleted considerably more than is required for the 
bachelor’s degree in the United States. 


Centennial 


The University of the Republic of Uruguay will 
celebrate its centennial anniversary July 18, 1949. 
Representatives of institutions of higher education 
throughout the world are expected to participate in 
the gala festival which is being planned. 





Professors of Administration Organize 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN on September 2, 
1948, a broadly representative group of professors of 
tducational administration organized themselves 
into a permanent “National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration.” The occasion was 
the second annual workshop conference to consider 
the problems in developing educational leadership. 
d The declared purpose of this group is to work con- 
,|“tuously and in full cooperation with appropriate 
professional groups, associations, and public and 
Private agencies to improve educational leadership 
tall levels and in all areas of educational operation. 
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Present and working with the professors were repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, the Study Commission of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and the Office 
of Education of the Federal Security Agency. 

The conference report growing out of the work- 
shop program at Madison will be available for dis- 
tribution this fall. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Daniel R. Davies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. A limited edition of the 
report of the Endicott, New York, meeting held in 
August 1947 was widely circulated. It is now out of 
print. 

Russell T. Gregg, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was elected president of the 
Planning Committee of the Conference for the com- 
ing year and John Lund, specialist in the Education 
of School Administrators, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, was named secretary. 





Two Scholarships in Argentina 


THE HONORABLE JERONIMO REMORINO, Ambassador 
of Argentina to the United States, recently informed 
the Secretary of State that the National Cultural 
Commission of the Argentine Secretariat of Educa- 
tion has created two scholarships to aid American 
students to study in cultural centers in Argentina. 

All inquiries about these scholarships should be 
addressed to the President of the National Cultural 
Commission, Sanchez de Bustamante 2663, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 





Harvard Crimson Key Society 


THE NEWLY FORMED Crimson Key Society, composed 
of 80 student leaders of Harvard College, opened its 
activities this fall by welcoming freshman students 
to the college. It is also cooperating with the 
university in providing guided tours for freshmen. 
Set up by the student council last spring to represent 
the whole student body in assisting newcomers and 
extending courtesy to visitors, the society will 
welcome visiting athletic teams to Harvard and 
arrange housing and entertainment for other visiting 
student groups. It also plans to bring greetings 
of the undergraduates to visiting dignitaries and 
to promote college spirit. 
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Courses in European Literature 


and Thought at lowa 


ESIGNED as an end in itself for the man or 

woman who stops his formal training when he 
graduates, as well as preparation for the professional 
or graduate student who chooses to work in such fields 
as history, law, journalism, English, foreign lan- 
guages, and social sciences, the major in European 
Literature and Thought at the University of Iowa 
cuts across a number of departmental lines. 


Interdepartmental Project 

On the university committee that set up the major 
were representatives of the departments of history, 
political science, economics, biology, English, ro- 
mance languages, classics, philosophy, art, speech 
and dramatic art, and of the library. Cooperative in 
operation as well as in origin, each course in the new 
program is taught by two or more instructors who 
bring different attitudes and different training to the 
class discussions. Joining in the class procedures 
from time to time will be faculty experts from still 
other areas in the university. The staff for 1948-49 
includes the dean of the liberal arts college and pro- 
fessors of English, classics, law, physics, biology, and 
philosophy. Two graduate assistants represent 
mathematics and political science. 


Breadth and Concentration 

Breadth of training for the major is expected to 
result from appropriate courses in history, languages, 
philosophy, social sciences, art and literature, and 
from courses in European literature and thought 
which will serve to tie together the materials and 
methods of these fields. The intensive and concen- 
trated phase of the program consists of a balanced 
set of courses in some one period culture, as the 
Renaissance or the Nineteenth Century, or one 
national culture, as English, French, or German, and 
in the practice of reading closely in the original 
sources. In addition, the student must have com- 
mand of one language other than English, as repre- 
sented by the completion of one semester of work at 
the third-year level of college study. 


Seminar Subjects 


The classes operate almost entirely as forums or 
seminars. Instead of textbooks, a number of out- 
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standing works, chosen from among the original 
sources, are studied each semester. Scheduled for 
1948-49 are the following four courses: Myth and 
Reason; Nature and the Nature of Man: Humanism 
and Early Science; The Good Society; and Values in 
the Contemporary World. Among the author 
listed for reading in connection with these courses 
are Aeschylus, Plato, Bacon, Galileo, Machiavelli 
Shakespeare, Descartes, Erasmus, Newton, Milton, 
Swift, Locke, Hobbes, Voltaire, Mill, O’Neill, and 
Shaw. Parallel readings are also assigned. In the 
first of the four courses, attention is directed to the 
interplay between myth and reason as persistent and 
significant patterns in Western thought; in the 
second, some aspect of the influence of science on 
social and humanistic thought will be explored, the 
1948 fall class studying the rise of the modern scien 
tific temper against the background of Renaissance 
humanism; in the third, some problem in the social 
political-economic area will be studied, the subject, 
for the current year being the interplay of tolerance 
and tyranny in Western ideology of the last two or 
three centuries; and in the fourth, the class will study 
the modern conflict over the definition and choice 
values, examining for the purpose a number of the 
contradictory standards and points of view. 


Diversified Student Participation 


The new program is so arranged that most students 
will find that they can major in European Literatur 
and Thought and still have room for earning teaching 
certificates in one or more related departments 
Moreover, while the major is offered only at the 
undergraduate level, the seminars in this area d 
concentration may be taken for graduate credit. 

Enrollment for any one of the courses presupposes 
an interest in its subject matter and its method, but 
a technical background in history, philosophy, % 
literature is not required. In the experimental se 
tion given in 1947-48, the students enrolled wert 
majoring in approximately twenty different depart 
ments. The university announces that a continuilg 
effort will be made to bring together in the court 
students of widely varying experience. 
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Information Service Established 


As ONE OF ITS SERVICES to teachers and to adult 
citizens, Eastern Oregon College of Education at 
La Grande has inaugurated an “Answer Please” 
service. The service has four separate purposes: 
(1) To provide teachers and school executives with 
professional advice and counsel on school problems, 
especially those related to classroom teaching, cur- 
ricula, and special programs; (2) to provide faculty 
speakers, student entertainment or student sympo- 
sium groups to schools, civic, church, labor, and 
farm groups or clubs, on payment of travel expenses; 
(3) to provide for people in eastern Oregon informa- 
tion and facts that they may desire concerning their 
own home, family, occupational, and recreational 
problems and interests; and (4) to provide informa- 
tion pertaining to any phase of local, national, and 
international affairs. 

The requests are handled by the college library and 
referred to individual college faculty members or 
other appropriate sources within the college for 
providing the answer to the inquirer. 





Ohio State’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


PRACTICALLY EVERY DIVISION of Ohio State Univer- 
sity is scheduled to participate in events celebrating 
Ohio State’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary, beginning in 
October. A 2-day program, October 14, 15, is being 
followed in succeeding months by lectures, confer- 
ences, and institutes, ending in September 1949 with 
the national meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 





University of Kentucky Absorbs 
Community Service Department 


THE COMMUNITY SERVICE department of the Com- 
mittee for Kentucky has been merged with the 
University of Kentucky Social Research Consulta- 
tion Service. The program will be financed through 
agrant of $20,000 to the University by the General 
Education Board. 

For the purpose of carrying on the community 
‘vice work begun by the committee, the university 
vill develop a separate project in community service. 
Some of the activities to be continued and extended 
in the Community Service Project are: Consultation 
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with residents of local communities on procedures in 
community improvement; conducting workshops in 
community organization for local community leaders; 
instructing community leaders in methods of com- 
munity self-analysis; establishing a clearinghouse of 
information on Kentucky communities and methods 
of community development; and providing research 
and service experience for advanced students engaged 
in professional preparation. 





Veterans and Avocational Courses 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION field offices reviewed 
11,148 veterans’ requests for GI Bill training during 
August to determine whether training benefits could 
be made available under terms of recently enacted 
legislation banning avocational or recreational courses 
under the GI Bill. VA approved 4,897 of the 
requests. It deferred final action on 6,062 others 
because the information submitted was considered 
inadequate to determine whether the training would 
be in connection with present or contemplated 
businesses or occupations. Veterans whose re- 
quests are in deferred status have been informed 
that they may request vocational counseling, after 
which VA would make a final determination. 

Under the law, if a veteran wishes a course which 
is known to be frequently pursued for avocational 
or recreational purposes, he must submit to his VA 
regional office complete justification that the course 
will be used in connection with his present or con- 
templated business or occupation. Prior approval 
of the regional office must be obtained before such 
training may be started. 

Of the 1,425 requests for training in photography 
reviewed by VA, 9 were disapproved and 963 were 
approved. Final action on the remainder awaits 
further evidence or action by the veterans. 





Carnegie Corporation Advisory Service 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION of New York is offer- 
ing a consultant service on college administrative 
problems during the coming year to provide more 
assistance to college and university presidents than 
the Corporation has heretofore given. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, formerly provost and acting president 
of Columbia University, has been appointed to render 
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the service. It has been announced that he will 
visit campuses throughout the country and will be 
available for consultation by appointment at the 
Corporation’s New York headquarters. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Non-Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


Pamphlets 

Goals For Higher Education in the Pacific Coast 
States. Washington, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948. 14 p. (Series I—Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, No. 33, Vol. XII), September 
1948. 30 cents. 

Report of a Conference on Higher Education sponsored by the 
Pacific Coast Committee of the American Council on Education 
at Berkeley, Calif., July 1-3, 1948. The three sections of the 
report are: I. Organization and Finance; II. The Curriculum; 
III. Student Personnel. 


Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 
1947-48. Reprinted from the Educational Number 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
September 4, 1948. Chicago, American Medical 
Association, 1948. 78 p. 


Forty-eighth annual report on medical education in the United 
States and Canada by the Council on Medication Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. Contains: 
Statistical data concerning medical education; descriptions of 
individual medical schools; information on examining boards in 
medical specialties; and several pages of editorials and comments. 


Preparation For College English. An Interpreta- 
tion of College Entrance Standards in English, by 
the Michigan Committee on the Articulation of 
High-School and College English. Clarence. D: 
Thorpe, General Chairman and Editor. Ann Arbor 
University of Michigan Press, 1945. 104 p. 


Presents in as concrete form as possible what in the way of 
training in English is expected of a freshman when he enters any 
one of the colleges of Michigan cooperating on the State-wide 
Articulation Project. The 29 participating institutions are listed 
in the bulletin. 
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The Richmond Area University Center—A Progress 
Report. Richmond, Virginia, The Ellen Glasgow 
House, 1948. 31 p. (The University Center 3ulletip 
Vol. II, No. 1, September 1, 1948). 

Reports accomplishments of the Center in its second year, 


Also contains article on “University Cooperation in Nashville” 
by Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Director of the Joint University Libraries, 


Books. 


Behind The Academic Curtain—A Guide to Gettin 
The Most Out of College, by Archibald MacIntosh, 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1948. 165 p. $2.50. 


A review of the problems facing the prospective college student 
based upon a questionnaire survey of conditions and practices ia 
276 American colleges. Discussion of reasons for attending co 
lege; admission; why students drop out of college and who stays 
Intended for the guidance of parents, school and college counselor, 
as well as college students. Study made under the sponsorship 
of the Educational Research Fund of the Tuition Plan. 


Denison: A Small College Studies Its Program, by 
Cyril F. Richards. Granville, Ohio, Denison Uni 
versity Press, 1948. 167 p. 


The topics covered are: Liberal Education in the Christian 
College, The Student Body, Student Guidance, The Curriculum, 
The Faculty, Extra-Class Activities, Christian Emphasis, and Th 
Next Denison Decade. 
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